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World Council Report on Women 
in the Ministry 


A Report on Women in the Ministry, issued by the 
Department on the Cooperation of Men and Women in 
Church and Society of the World Council of Churches, 
contains information on current practices with respect 
to ordination and includes discussions of current thinking 
by church officials and theologians on the position of 
women (mimeographed, 1958, 35 cents a copy, plus post- 
age, from the World Council's office at 156 5th Ave., 
New York 10, New York). 

An “overall summary” of the situation as a result of an 
inquiry among the 168 member churches of the World 
Council of Churches is given as follows: 


48 churches admit women to the full ministry. 

9 churches “ordain women to a partial or irregular 
ministry.” 

90 churches do not ordain women. 

21 churches supplied “no definite information.” 


Thus 38 per cent of the church bodies concerning 
which information is available do ordain women or give 
them some partial status related to the ministry. No 
account is given of the relative size of these churches, 
in terms of number of parishes or constituents. 

Positions both for and against the ordination of women 
are summarized, and the explanations or justifications of 
these positions are clearly given. Much of the discussion 
is biblical and theological. There are references to the 
order of creation as given in Genesis, “that woman was 
a later creation and that she was made out of man and 
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for him.” It appears that this view is more widespread 
among theologians on the continent of Europe than else- 
where. Elsewhere more is made of reference in Genesis 
1: 26, 27, “in which male and female are created simul- 
taneously as the image of God.” 

The Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. in 1956 de- 
clared: “‘ ‘The Bible does not prescribe a permanent and 
specific social structure for the Church or society; it 
is proper to speak of equality of status for men and 
women both in terms of their creation and redemption ; 
and there is no theological ground for denying ordina- 
tion to women simply because they are women.’ ” 

However, in 1952 the Reformed Church in America 
when considering eldership for women. received a report 
from a committee of its synod in which a minority quoted 
I Cor. 11:1-12 as teaching that “‘in the ordinances of 
creation God gave man a position superior to that of 
women, not that he is superior to women intellectually or 
spiritually, but that God has nonetheless given man a 
preferential status.’ ” 

St. Paul is widely quoted literally by theologians op- 
posing the ordination of women about the following : 

“a. women being silent in the churches (I Cor} 14: 
34, 35). 

“b. women being veiled in the assembly (I Cor. 11: 
2-16). 

P D) women not being allowed to teach (I Timothy 

: 12).” 

The views of many others about St. Paul’s total teach- 
ings and those of Jesus are thus interpreted in the Re- 
port: 

“Many point out that in spite of the customs of the 
time, St. Paul’s statement in Galatians 3: 28, that ‘there 
is neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither bond nor free, 
there is neither male nor female; for ye are all one in 
Christ Jesus,’ is most daring and revolutionary, and that 
this represents more truly the spirit of St. Paul. 

“This revolutionary and new insight of St. Paul, to 
many theologians, seems to be much more in harmony 
with Jesus’ attitude towards women in the Gospels, for 
He did not set down any precise rules similar to those 
of St. Paul. Instead, He talked with the Samaritan 
woman at the well (John, chap. IV), with Mary Magda- 
lene and others... . 

“The Bible is full of Jesus’ continuous association 
with women, in the home of Martha and Mary, in speak- 
ing with them, in teaching them. Women were appar- 
ently in the Upper Room, at the foot of the Cross, the 
first at the tomb, the bearers to others of the news of 
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His Resurrection, present when He broke bread with 
them and present at Pentecost. It is true that He did 
not choose any women as Apostles; nor (it has been 
pointed out) did He choose any Gentiles, a fact which 
has certainly been ignored by all the churches. One 
might close by asking: ‘Does He mean these facts to 
be binding upon the Church even now?’” 

Others appeal—pro and con-—to the various “tradi- 
tions” of the ministry, or make references to sociological 
data on the changing position of women, to psychological 
and emotional issues, to expediency and practical con- 
siderations. In the report the matter of “church tradi- 
tion” is considered in terms of this question: “Is it a mat- 
ter of doctrine, given and unchanging, or is it a living 
changing givenness ?” 

The Eastern Orthodox Churches are reported to take 
their position in opposition to ordination of women be- 
cause of St. Paul’s specific declarations, the tradition of 
the early church (said to be based on St. Paul), and 
Canon Law. 

There are 15 churches of the Anglican Communion in 
the World Council and they do not ordain women. In the 
church in China in 1948 Bishop Ronald Hall ordained 
a deaconess to the priesthood, hut later, because the Lam- 
beth Conference declared this “‘a most unwelcome uni- 
lateral act’”’ the Bishop “asked her to suspend her 
priestly functions and to revert for practical purposes to 
her status of deaconess.” 

“Of the 26 Lutheran Churches which are member 
churches of the World Council of Churches, 6 ordain 
women to the full ministry; 2 ordain women with cer- 
tain limitations; 15 do not ordain women; and on 3 we 
have no definite information. Of the 8 which do ordain 
women all are located in Europe.” 

“Of the 41 Reformed or Presbyterian churches which 
are members of the W.C.C., 9 admit women to the full 
ministry, plus Switzerland where women are admitted in 
6 out of the 19 Cantons; 2 have admitted women in spe- 
cial cases: Belgium and the Netherlands; 25 do not; 
and there are 4 about which we have no definite informa- 
tion: China, Hungary, Korea and Lithuania. Of the 11 
which have ordained women, these Churches are located 
in Africa, Asia, Europe, and North America.” 

“Of the 14 Methodist churches which are member 
churches of the W.C.C., 5 of them ordain women to the 
full ministry; 1 is not clear; 2 do not, although there is 
no barrier theologically, 1 has a woman probationary- 
minister; and there are 5 of which we have no specific 
information. Of the churches which do ordain women, 
these are located in Africa, Asia, Australasia, Europe and 
North America.” 

“Of the 11 Baptist councils or conventions which are 
members of the W.C.C., 3 (United Kingdom and U.S.A.) 
have women in the full ministry; 3 do not, although in 
2 of these there are apparently no bars against it; and 
there are 5 from which we have no definite information.” 

“Of the 8 Congregational unions or churches which 
are members of the W.C.C., 6 have women in the full 
ministry (1 in Continental Europe, 1 in South Africa, 
2 in the United Kingdom and 2 in Australasia) ; one does 
not; and we have no definite information about China.” 

“There are 5 Old Catholic Churches which are mem- 
ber churches of the W.C.C.; of these, none has ordained 
women to the priesthood, as far as we know.” 

“Of the 5 Churches of Christ or Disciples which are 
members of the World Council of Churches, 2 (in North 


America) ordain women to the full ministry ; one, in Aus- 
tralia, ordains women for the mission field; one in Great 
Britain and Ireland does not; and we have no definite 
information about the other one.” 

“Of the 23 other bodies which are members of the 
W.C.C., 14 do admit women to the full ministry (2 
of these in principle) ; 8 churches do not; and there js 
one about which we have no definite information,” 
Among those in this group that do ordain women are 
the Church of the Brethren in the U. S., the General 
Mennonite Society in the Netherlands, and the Salvation 
Army of England. 

“Of the 6 United Churches which are member churches 
of the W.C.C., 3 (two in North America and one in 
Asia) do ordain women to the full ministry; 1 has 
accepted women ordained in another church; 1 does not 
ordain women; and we do not have definite information 
about the other.” 


“Employed Women and the Church” 


Cynthia Wedel has prepared a “study and discussion 
guide for church groups” on the subject above, pub- 
lished, 1959, by the National Council of Churches. It 
is based in part on a consultation convened jointly by 
the General Department of United Church Women and 
the Department of the Church and Economic Life, of the 
Council, with Mrs. Wedel as chairman, 

The materials are grouped as follows: The Situation 
Today, Men and Women in the Changing Situation, The 
Changing Family, The Church and Community. Under 
the last are taken up “the problems which the employment 
of women brings to the traditional organization of 
church and community life.” In this section suggestions 
are made of “some of the ways in which the community, 
and more especially the church, may help to solve the 
problems which are foreseen and minister to the indi- 
viduals involved.” 


Need for Theory of Christian Education 


“The need ... is for the pursuit of theory .. . that 
goes deeply into the nature of the culture and education 
of the particular church,” D. Campbell Wyckoff writes 
in the book, The Gospel and Christian Education (Phila- 
delphia, The Westminster Press, 1959. $3.75). 

“Does this place the practical man over against the 
man of theory?” Rather, Dr. Wyckoff replies to his 
question, the building of a theory of Christian education 
“discriminates between their functions and makes clear 
that what we need in times like ours are clear-eyed and 
knowledgeable theorists and practical men who will under- 
take to conduct the practical affairs of Christian educa- 
tion in the light of the best theory available.” 

Dr. Wyckoff, who teaches religious education at 
Princeton Theological Seminary, first explores a “Ration- 
ale for a Theory of Christian Education,” then presents 
“An Outline of a Theory of Christian Education,” and 
concludes with a succinct statement on “The Pursuit of 
Theory.” 

Ile thinks that most persons engaged in Christian edu- 
cation “tend to be bewildered by the aims, procedures, 
and programs they are supposed to deal with.” “They 
adjust themselves as best they can to the situation. .. .” 

“With the gospel at the center as its basic principle, 
Christian education ... [should] have the guidance of a 
theory of objectives, a curriculum theory, and a theory 
of administration.” 
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Theory-making needs to be improved quite as much 
as the content of theory. How is this to be undertaken? 

“What is required is a new and more serious role for 
research in Christian education, and a co-ordinated pro- 
gram of research among those concerned with theory. .. . 

“A co-ordinated program of research among all those 
concerned would include the seminaries, colleges, univer- 
sities, interdenominational groups, and the denomina- 
tions.” 

Finally, “theory is devoid of relevance and value 
unless it is used to guide the church’s life and work as 
it seeks to fulfill the educational demands made of it.” 


Church Relationships of Parents of Children in 
Elementary Divisions of Church Schools 


A survey of the “relationships of parents of children 
in the church school to the church school and to the 
church” has been completed by Helen F. Spaulding and 
David W. Will of the Bureau of Research and Survey 
for the Committee on Children’s Work, Division of Chris- 
tian Education, National Council of Churches (A Study 
of the Church Relationships of Parents of Children in 
the Elementary Division of the Church School. 1958. 
Mimeographed.). Data were received from a sample of 
325 local churches in 18 denominations. Information 
was asked concerning enrollment in the children’s division 
of the church school as related to the church membership 
and church school enrollment of parents; methods of 
recruitment of children from non-church homes ; methods 
of integration of non-church children; methods used to 
secure family participation in Christian education. 

The following paragraphs are from the summary: 

“As has been true in many previous studies, one of 
the oustanding findings is that many churches do not 
keep accurate and complete records of their members 
and of the persons enrolled in the church schools. A 
number of churches asked to provide data for this 
study were quite overwhelmed by the request, and some 
stated that they could not, from their records, provide 
the data requested. 

“The church schools studied do not enroll many chil- 
dren whose parents are members of another church in 
the community, the average being only 6.4 per cent of 
the children. Nineteen per cent of the children had 
parents who were members of no local church, but of 
these, the parents of over 7 per cent attended some 
activity in the church reporting. About 75 per cent 
of the children had parents who were members of the 
reporting churches, and in 52 per cent of the cases these 
parents were enrolled in the church school or active mem- 
bers of some other church organization. The total 
of ‘active participation’ of parents in some organization 
of the church represents 71.6 per cent of the children, 
and 48.1 per cent of the children have parents who are 
active in the church school. Thus, nearly three-fourths 
of the children came from homes which can be assumed 
to be ‘favorable’ to the church and willing to cooperate 
in the Christian education of the children. Jt also means, 
however, that, on the average, church schools represented 
in this sample, work with and must adapt curriculum and 
program to 28.4 per cent of their child enrollment, who 
have parents not active by participating in the church. 

“As the age of the child increases, there is in these 
churches a decrease in the per cent of parents who are 
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members of the reporting church or active in the church 
school... . 

“By far the largest number of children from non-church 
homes were brought to the church school by their 
parents. However, the percentage declines sharply in 
direct relationship to the age of the child: 74.4 per cent 
of Nursery children being brought by their parents, only 
49.2 per cent of Junior children. By the time a non- 
church child is Junior age, he may also in a large per- 
centage of cases, be brought by a member of the class 
or come of his own account. There are no significant 
differences as to methods of recruitment in the various 
denominations. 

“The methods by which the churches attempted to 
integrate the child from a non-church home into the 
life of the congregation were about the same for all 
denominations and for the different departments of the 
church school. From 53 to 64 per cent of the churches 
(depending on age-level department) reported that they 
tried to make provision for the child to have equal oppor- 
tunity with others in the church’s program—to treat 
him ‘just like anybody else.’ Another large group, 45 
to 49 per cent reported that the pastor made special 
effort to get acquainted with the child and with the 
parents. 

“The activity most frequently sponsored by the churches 
to secure family participation is the regular weekly church 
family night, or an occasional family festival; 73.9 per 
cent reported this activity. A ‘Participation Index’ was 
developed and on this basis the highest participation was 
noted, for both member and non-member parents in 
family nights and family outings. Lowest participation 
was in family camps and study groups. .. . 

“Getting parents to attend church school was the prob- 
lem most frequently listed (by 47 churches). Other 
problems frequently mentioned are: need for more call- 
ing and visits in homes by teachers, and the development 
of stronger ties between homes and church schools; 
lack of interest in strengthening church-home relation- 
ships, of both parents and teachers; need for more reli- 
gious education in the home. All types of problems were 
expressed by all sizes of church schools, but the small 
church schools expressed more problems than the large 
ones. 

Among the conclusions, the following are quoted: 

“1. In the churches studied, the church school is very 
largely an ‘in group’ operation since 75 per cent of 
the children have parents who are members of the report- 
ing churches and 72 per cent of the parents (some church 
members, some not) were described as ‘actively partici- 
pating’ in the church. This would seem to provide a 
very good climate for the successful use of family cen- 
tered curricula or of any church schood program depend- 
ing on close parent-church cooperation. But, on the 
other hand, from an evangelistic point of view, does this 
situation indicate that the churches are satisfied to ‘look 
after their own’ and are complacent about ‘reaching 
the unreached’ through the church school ? 

“2. As the age increases, fewer children are brought 
to the church school by their parents. Are there psycho- 
logical factors at work here? The young couple may be 
eager to give their first child ‘the right start,’ may be 
attempting to establish status in the community, and get- 
ting the child into Sunday School and making a church 
connection for themselves is a good thing to do. On 
the other hand, by the time George or Martha is of 
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Primary or Junior age, there may be several other smaller 
children in the family to absorb the time of parents, 
there may no longer be need to do things for status 
reasons, since the family is quite well established, and 
parents may be much more lax in their efforts to relate 
the children to Sunday School. 

“Other methods of recruitment are used by only a very 
small percentage of churches. It appears that if someone 
does not bring them in, many churches do not go out 
after additional pupils. 

“3. As to family participation, whether the parents 
are church members or not, in most churches this never 
gets beyond the level of social activities. In very few 
of the churches studied did any sizable number of parents 
participate in study groups, attend family camps, or 
serve in any active way in the educational program. 
Socializing no doubt helps to acquaint people and build 
fellowship. Lut parents must also share in the deeper 
relationships and aspects of Christian education if there 
is to be real teamwork between home and church. Each 
individual church should carefully examine its program 
and its approach to parents, for, although parents may 
seem indifferent or uncooperative, the fault may lie in 
the approach, or lack of it, being made by the church.” 


Summertime Activities of Children 
and Churches 


“Information regarding the summertime activities of 
children, families, and churches,” secured from a sample 
of the residents of Kalamazoo, Michigan, and from a 
national sample of local churches in the constituency of 
the National Council of Churches, is presented in A 
Study of the Summertime Activities of Children in Rela- 
tion to the Summer Program of the Churches, by Lauris 
B. Whitman, Helen F. Spaulding, and Alice Dimock of 
the Bureau of Research and Survey (New York, The 
Committee on Children’s Work, National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., 1959. Mimeographed.). 
Volunteer interviewers visited 2 per cent of the homes 
of Kalamazoo. Three hundred and forty-nine churches 
in the U.S.A., and 31 Canadian churches reported their 
summertime activities in a mailed questionnaire. 

The Summary is here reproduced : 

“Comparison between Local Community and National 

Sample 

“In Kalamazoo the group with incomes under $4,000 
had the largest number of special problems in the sum- 
mer, the greatest need for guidance, and the fewest 
families which felt they had done what they really wanted 
to do. This was also the group which was least likely 
to be attending church. Only three Kalamazoo churches 
reported reaching children of a different economic group 
during the summer. Of course, certain of the Kalamazoo 
churches might customarily serve a lower economic group ; 
the Salvation Army has a tradition of working in this 
area. 

“The nationwide phase of the survey also showed no 
indications that the churches were making new contacts 
in the lower economic brackets in the summer, although 
the programs of certain inner city churches made it 
obvious that they were serving this group. The only 
phase of the summer church program which reported 
bringing in many children not previously enrolled in 
church programs was the vacation school; and these new 
children are most frequently described as being either no 


different from those enrolled in the winter or members 
of other denominations. Resident camps very seldom in- 
clude children who are not regular attendants ; day camps 
are more likely to reach underprivileged children but only 
15 churches, or 4 per cent of the total, held day camps. 

“In the Kalamazoo sample the church activity attended 
by the largest number of unaffiliated families was ‘picnics,’ 
Of the 260 churches of the national sample which reported 
summer programs other than those mentioned above, 29 
(11 per cent) reported picnics and outings. (Of course, 
this does not prove that only 29 churches in the sample of 
349 held such picnics; some may have failed to mention 
them.) The reports of attendance at picnics could not be 
broken down for analysis of participation by non-church 
members. 

“Of the churches reporting on relationships between 
the summer program and the homes, 72 reported planning 
summer activities including the entire family; this is 31 
per cent of those answering the question but only 21 per 
cent of the total number of churches in the survey. Un- 
doubtedly many of the picnics mentioned above were at- 
tended by the family as a unit, and a few of the church 
study groups reported working with families. Another 
type of program which might fill a need for family activity 
was the family camp, but only 7 churches reported these, 
In Kalamazoo six churches reported planning summer ac- 
tivities including the whole family ; at least two of these 
activities were picnics. The reports sent in by Kalamazoo 
community agencies indicated very little family-centered 
activity. 


“The National Survey 


“In the nationwide phase of the survey 94 per cent of 
the churches reported some sort of program in the sum- 
mer; over 80 per cent had summer Sunday schools and 
over 80 per cent vacation schools. For most churches, that 
is the extent of the summer program. Not quite half re- 
ported sending children to resident camps, Only 28 per 
cent of all churches reporting listed additional summer 
activities which they would like to sponsor. Few churches 
sponsored day camps, but this is the project most would 
like to undertake. Relatively few New England churches 
conducted summer programs for children, and of the de- 
nominations, the Congregational Christian Churches were 
least active at the children’s age level in the summer. Rela- 
tively few churches are reaching any considerable number 
of children in the summer program who did not participate 
during the school year. Summer Sunday school attend- 
ance, in most churches, held up well for pre-school chil- 
dren; a higher percentage of older children, who attended 
during the school year, did not attend in summer. 

“In the medium size cities competition between summer 
programs sponsored by various agencies is most likely to 
be felt, and cooperative planning is most important. 


“Some Kalamazoo Findings 


“In Kalamazoo we found that over half the parents in- 
terviewed were church members, but a substantial pro- 
portion were not. The lowest per cent of church partici- 
pation was found in the lower income groups. Only about 
one-third of families had special problems in summer, but 
a little over half wanted some kind of guidance in the use 
of summer leisure time. Special problems and needs for 
guidance tended to be concentrated in the lower income 
group where the church has less coverage. However, the 
survey failed to show that church participation would have 
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helped these families with their problems. Church-goers 
had problems just as often as non-church-goers, and the 
number who felt a need for guidance was not significantly 
lower among chuch-affiliated families. 

“The lower income families were inclined to ‘just loat’ 
(relax?) at home and their children ‘just played in the 
yard.’ They had fewer back yard picnics or neighborhood 
activities. These families used the parks much more than 
higher income people. 

“In the higher income brackets, the country club and 
summer cottages took the place of parks. Children of 
these families engaged in sports to a much greater extent, 
no doubt because of the availability of facilities both at 
the club and the cottage, and also because their parents 
could pay the cost for participation in the sports schools 
conducted for boys at the university. Even in a community 
where some churches discontinue activities in the summer 
because ‘so many people go to the lakes’ only 12 per cent 
of the families reported being away more than two weeks, 
including the 4 per cent who spent the summer at the lakes. 
Only 20 per cent of families in the low income brackets 
(the group most in need of service and guidance) were 
away as much as a week, These findings would indicate 
that even in communities where there is a considerable 
summer exodus, the church can have an important summer 
ministry. 

“The interviewers sensed an inadequate level of civic 
aformation. Especially in the lower level of income and 
education, families were not taking advantage of facilities 
open to them in Kalamazoo because they were not aware 
of their opportunities. Thirty-nine per cent of the fami- 
lies felt they would profit by more publicity regarding 
available facilities, and how to use them. They also ex- 
pressed a desire for a more equitable distribution geo- 
graphically of community recreational services. More than 
half the families interviewed felt that additional com- 
munity services were needed, supervised play facilities 
being mentioned most frequently. In this community a 
special need seems to exist to help different language 
groups work together. 

“Both the coded data and the impressions of inter- 
viewers show the summer as increasingly a period of total 
family activity. To many families interviewed it was also 
a time of relaxing, free from the ‘regimentation’ of the 
school year when family members were kept busy going to 
activities. Such comments as the following were made by 
mothers : 

““Tt’s so nice to have the children home during the 
summer—we can really get acquainted.’ 

“‘T’m glad our church has no program for children 
during the summer. There are so many activities for chil- 
dren at the church all winter, the family enjoys doing 
things together in the summer.’ 

“ “By the time summer comes we all need to relax and 
just be together.’ 

“The interviewers are aware that in cases where both 
parents are employed or in situations of crowded housing, 
answers like the ones quoted above would probably not be 
given. But certainly a considerable segment of the pop- 
ulation of Kalamazoo (and perhaps of other towns of 
similar size and type) is not eagerly looking for additional 
activities and programs outside the home neighborhood to 
which children may be sent, or even which the family as a 
whole may attend. This is an obviously emerging pattern 
which the church will have to consider. Christian educa- 
tors have been thinking largely in terms of what to do with 
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the children; the question now arises whether they should 
also be emphasizing what to do with the children in the 
family situation, and how to make family experiences 
more meaningful.” 


What About Nationally Administered Tests? 


“School officials have been showing increasing concern 
over the effects of nationally administered programs,” 
Loren B. Pope writes in The New York Times, February 
22, 1959. The three principal programs are those of the 
College Entrance Examination Board, the National Merit 
Scholarship Corporation, and a research project of the 
Office of Education of the U. S. 

About 250 colleges and universities require the tests of 
the College Board for admission, and more than 650,000 
students are now taking them annually. The National 
Merit Scholarship program makes awards of 700 scholar- 
ships, and 10,000 names of those competing are also open 
to interested colleges. “Another 10,000 are given certifi- 
cates of superior performance recommending them to any 
college they may wish to enter.” 

The new federal research project calls for 26 tests to 
be given to a sample of 500,000 pupils between grades 9 
to 12 inclusive in 1,400 schools. “These tests will be de- 
signed to measure aptitudes, achievement, interests, and 
personality.” 

At the 1959 meeting of the American Association of 
School Administrators a resolution was passed stating that 
while tests are useful in teaching and evaluation, “misuse 
and misinterpretation of test data continue to be a glaring 
danger to good educational programs. To judge a school 
solely on the basis of data derived from any battery of 
examinations is an invalid and dangerous procedure.” 

During discussion stronger sentiments were expressed. 
Frederick M. Raubinger, commissioner of education in 
New Jersey, looked upon the research project as one need- 
ing “the closest scrutiny” because it might lead to a nation- 
al test of all school children, local control of education 
might be ended, and “the deadening blight of uniformity 
would fall on our schools.” 

James E. Allen, commissioner of education in the State 
of New York, asked that testing should be the responsi- 
bility of the local and state school authorities, where the 
primary purpose of tests is “to select talent and to judge 
the curriculum.” “The minute you separate testing from 
instruction, it’s dangerous. Testing must always be sub- 
ordinate to and a tool for guidance.” 

Those in charge of the federal research project state 
that it is a one-time project and no decision has been made 
to have a regular national testing program. They assert 
that the national research project should aid the states and 
localities in improving their own testing procedures. 


Educator Wins Libel Case 


“After a nine-day trial in the Federal District Court 
in Washington, D. C., a jury awarded former NEA [Na- 
tional Education Association] president Pearl A. Wana- 
maker $145,000 damages in her libel suit against radio 
commentator Fulton Lewis, Jr., the Mutual Broadcast- 
ing System, and a Washington, D. C., radio station, 
WW0DC. Judge George Hart instructed the jury that 
the broadcast was defamatory on its face. 

“The case arose as a result of a nationwide broadcast 
made by Mr. Lewis on January 6, 1956. The jury re- 
turned an award of $45,000 against all three defendants 
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as a result of the broadcast in the Washington, D. C., 
area and $100,000 against Mr. Lewis and the Mutual 
Broadcasting System for the nationwide broadcast. Roger 
Robb, attorney for Mr. Lewis, indicated that an appeal 
would be filed. 

“Mr. Lewis had sharply criticized Mrs. Wanamaker 
for her role in the 1955 White House Conference on 
Education. Mrs. Wanamaker was a delegate to the con- 
ference from the state of Washington and gave one of 
the final reports. Mr. Lewis also criticized her for the 
way she performed her duties as a state superintendent 
of public instruction in a case involving a suspended 
school counselor who had refused to answer questions 
put to her by the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities. While discussing the case, Mr. Lewis incor- 
rectly identified Mrs. Wanamaker as having a brother 
who had defected to the Communists. On a later broad- 
cast he apologized for this misidentification. 

“Mrs. Wanamaker had been superintendent of public 
instruction for the state of Washington for 16 years, 
1940-56. She served as NEA president in 1946-47."— 
NEA Journal, Washington, March, 1959. 


“What About the Small High School?” 


“How can a small high school with a limited student 
body offer both general education and prevocational train- 
ing and at the same time spend tax money efficiently ?” 
This question is posed by Merle R. Sumption of the 
University of Illinois in an article, title above, in NE 
Journal, Washington, D. C., March, 1959. A broad pro- 
gram calls for about 50 courses and at least 16 teach- 
ers, along with “a great deal of space and equipment.” 

Consolidation works in many places but often creates 
new problems of transportation and physical facilities. 
Informal cooperative arrangements by two or more dis- 
tricts often result in “a limited number of the advantages 
of consolidation.” Districts larger than those of local 
schools can provide “special services such as guidance, 
psychological testing, and counseling. .. .” Health services 
can be organized in large units, as can special advice re- 
garding curriculum and the education of exceptional chil- 
dren. “Regional technical and vocational schools can 
offer programs which effectively supplement the small 
high school’s offerings.” 

Grades may be reorganized so as to increase high 
school enrollment ; e.g., the seventh and eighth elementary 
grades may be added to a four-year high school. Often 
the curriculum may be broadened “without increasing the 
per capita cost of the program.” 

Over half of the public high schools have fewer than 
200 students, and about one-tenth of our schools have 
fewer than 50. These figures “should be a matter of 
serious concern to professional educators and lay citizens 
alike.” Our society grows more complex, our educational 
systems acquire new responsibilities, and financial needs 
of schools are “rapidly outgrowing the archaic taxing 
systems of many states... .” 

(Dr. Sumption is also author of a booklet, The Problem 
of the Small High School, published by the Office of 
Field Services, Gregory Hall, University of Hlinois, 
Urbana, Ill, at 15 cents a copy.) 


The Way Educators Adopt Resolutions 


When the American Association of School Adminis- 
trators met at Atlantic City, February, 1959, it was 


announced at a morning session that resolutions would be 
the next order of business. “Immediately,” Terry Ferrer 
reported in the New York Herald Tribune, February 22, 
“more than half of those in the hall arose and departed 
—presumably for a coffee break.” 

Twenty thousand people attended the meetings of the 
Association, of which 5,000 were members. When the 
Association called on its members to amend their con- 
stitution, requiring of new members two years of graduate 
study in accredited institutions after January 1, 1964, 
the amendment passed by a vote of 3 to 1—“but only 
1,334 active members of the 5,000 there bothered to vote” 
even though it was called “the boldest step” in the 94 
vears of the body’s history. 


“Guidebook on School Desegregation” 


Phi Delta Kappa, an international professional frater- 
nity for men in education has sponsored the preparation 
of a guidebook, Action Patterns in School Desegregation, 
by Herbert Wey and John Corey (Bloomington, Ind., Phi 
Delta Kappa, 1959. $1.50). It has been prepared for 
“beleaguered colleagues” living in all parts of the nation, 

The purpose of the book is “to enable school teachers, 
administrators, and school board members to undertake a 
program of desegregation with the least possible grief, 
error, and social disruption.” “It is to help people who 
yet have this transition ahead of them to profit by the 
experience of those who have gone before. It is to help 
educators understand the educational issues and problems 
involved, and to give them aid and comfort as they face 
up to such problems in their own areas.” 

This is straight-forward reporting of experience in 70 
school districts which had completed, or had in process, 
programs of desegregation. The materials are grouped as 
follows: 1. “Determining readiness and preparing for 
desegregation.” 2. “Decision making and developing a 
plan for desegregation.” 3. “Carrying out a plan for de- 
segregation.” 4. “The educational program.” 


Anthology on Equality 


“He [the American male] has usurped the prerogative 
of Jehovah himself, claiming it as his right to assign 
to her a sphere of action, when that belongs to her con- 
science and to her God.” This was but one plank in the 
platform adopted by the first woman's rights convention 
in the United States, held at Seneca Falls, N. Y., in 
1848. The full text is one of numerous documents in- 
cluded in an anthology, Equality, compiled by George L. 
Abernethy of Davidson College (Richmond, John Knox 
Press, 1959. $6.00). 

Professor Davidson who taught philosophy at Culver- 
Stockton College and at the University of South Dakota 
before going to Davidson College was led to compile the 
anthology because of his fascination with the great ideas 
of western civilization. 

A long and meaningful introduction interprets equality 
as “one of the great seminal ideas in our political, social, 
economic, and religious history.” “This anthology,” the 
compiler explains, “seeks to bring together in a cot- 
venient form some of the typical statements in which 
thinkers of the West have formulated their various con- 
ceptions of equality.” 

From Old Testament and New, from the classics of 
the ancient world, and from many modern writers of 
distinction, Professor Abernethy draws his. selections. 
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He quotes documents indicating that in the primitive 
Christian church there was “something like a commu- 
nistic equality of goods,” but the emphasis was on “a 
generous and spontaneous outpouring of love among 
spiritual equals.” 

He notes gropings in the medieval world toward demo- 
cratic ideas, and says that “the contribution of the Protes- 
tant reformers to the development of the idea of equality 
is complex and difficult to assess; yet “the explosion of 
Calvinism in the English Revolution gave dramatic ex- 
pression to equalitarianism and democratic ideas.” 

Among the many selections included, mention is here 
made of only a few: Earl Warren, delivering the opinion 
of the Supreme Court of the United States on the segre- 
gation cases in 1954; the Declaration of Independence 
and the U.N.’s Universal Declaration of Human Rights ; 
Abraham Lincoln on the “standard maxim for free so- 
ciety”; Franz Boas, Robert Redfield, Otto Klineberg, 
and Gunnar Myrdal on racial matters; Karl Marx, 
Thomas Jefferson, Thomas Hobbes, and Thomas Paine 
on political issues; Harry S. Truman’s message to Con- 
gress on civil rights; Louis D. Brandeis on industrial 
relations; and among religious leaders, writings of Wil- 
liam Ellery Channing, Emil Brunner, Reinhold Niebuhr, 
and Jacques Maritain. 

“As a nation,” the compiler writes, “we are com- 
mitted to the centrality of equality in the American Dream. 
We can, however, look forward to continuing contro- 
versy about equality within the democratic process. Some 
types of equality conflict with other types of equality.” 


Valid Issues in American Public Education 


“Each of the many purposes of the [public] school 
has its own supporters, and these supporters do not agree 
as to what this emphasis should be. Dissatisfaction with 
the programs of schools most frequently stems from 
one of these points of emphasis. These dissatisfactions 
tend to be expressed by persons who for reasons of their 
own seek to emphasize one element of this pattern of 
educational objectives at the expense of others. This 
accounts for the claims made by upper levels of educa- 
tion against lower levels, by special-interest groups against 
educators, by parents against teachers, and by academic 
university professors against teacher education. Indeed 
this is perhaps the largest single-area of controversy ; 
for the American people, and with them the profession 
of education, appear firm in their support of the broader 
program, and this infuriates those who favor the nar- 
rower.” 

These words appear in the text of an address by 
James E. Russell, “True and False in American Educa- 
tion” delivered before the 1959 convention of the National 
Association of School Boards. This review is based 
on mimeographed text furnished by Dr. Russell, who is 
secretary of the Educational Policies Commission of the 
National Education Association and the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

“Modern schools seek to meet the needs of all children 
and youth for trained minds, factual knowledge, appre- 
ciation of moral and spiritual values, awareness of social 
issues, acceptance of the ideals and responsibilities of 
citizenship, vocational and economic competence, physical 
and mental health, esthetic appreciation, and satisfaction 
of individual talents and interests,” he states. “The issue 
has shifted from a narrowly conceived task to that of 
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priorities and balance among a wide variety of goals, all 
of which are given general acceptance.” 

Other “valid issues” discussed are: “How should edu- 
cation be controlled? What should be the status of the 
teaching profession? How can teachers do all that is 
required of them? How should American education be 
organized and administered? How can education be 
adequately supported ?” 

Among four issues regarded as outmoded, Dr. Russell 
considers “Education as a Basis for Social Reform.” 
He believes that “pioneering on the ‘social frontier’ will 
be done elsewhere than in the public school if at all.” “The 
American school is essentially a local institution. It is 
absurd to assert that this institution, rooted as it is in 
local desires and prejudices, can be used to overturn the 
very society it is designed to support. Improvement, 
uplift, economic growth, are all possible through the 
school. But not revolution.” 

Among six “unfounded issues,” Dr. Russell discusses 
the question, “Can Finance and Control Be Separated ?” 
“The actual controls of American education are so com- 
plex as to defy generalization. . . . The normal situation 
in public education in America is a divorce of finance 
and control. . . . The abnormal is the rare situation in 
which control follows finance. . . . It is one thing to say 
that finance must involve control and another to say 
that it can. The question whether the separation is pos- 
sible is answered in the operation of practically every 
school in the United States.” 

Dr. Russell’s concluding paragraphs are now quoted : 

“What has been noted above is a wide agreement con- 
cerning the purposes, programs, methods, content, organi- 
zation, control, and support of American education. That 
agreement is in terms of plural goals, varied programs, 
and decentralized control and support. 

“America has chosen in favor of universal secular 
education aimed at the plurality of goals necessary to 
provide both for the needs and interests of individuals 
and for the diversified needs of society. There is almost 
universal public sentiment in favor of education of this 
kind. 

“Plurality of goals, however, may not result auto- 
matically in service to multiple needs and interests. It 
may result also in lack of clarity about goals. Diversity 
in programs and methods may bring flexibility and 
adaptability. It may also produce mediocrity, stultifica- 
tion, and loss of momentum. Decentralized control may 
provide for local initiative and freedom. It may also 
make possible stagnation and defense of the status quo. 

“There is no guarantee that schools which have the 
opportunity to improve will actually do so. Only by 
wise and balanced adaptation to change will lasting im- 
provement result. The major issues here treated all 
pose problems of adaptation. All exist within the widely 
held agreements on diversity and decentralization. All 
require complex decisions. 

“Looking over these issues, it is obvious that no one 
of them is simple or capable of resolution by adopting 
a single course of action. Perhaps the most pervasive 
characteristic of modern issues in education is that when 
correctly posed they do not open up the possibility of 
either-or solutions, but suggest instead the necessity for 
wisdom and balance in adapting decisions about educa- 
tion to the variety of competing demands which are made 
upon it in a complex modern civilization. 

“In a rapidly changing world, how does the school 
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adapt its program and methods of teaching to the ex- 
plosion of knowledge ; to technological advances, modern 
communication devices, increased leisure time ; to changes 
in population trends and age patterns, increased enroll- 
ments, increased urbanism and suburbanism; to changes 
in family living patterns; to changes in the legal frame- 
work, new international responsibilities, the advance of 
educational research? 

“Tt is in relation to questions like these that we come 
to the inner significance of modern educational issues. 
Such issues are clearly beyond the grasp of any indi- 
vidual or group. No longer are there simple issues capable 
of resolution by well-meaning but poorly-informed citi- 
zens. No longer will mere study, research, and learning 
resolve important issues. No important issue in American 
education can he brought to resolution without the mutual 
understanding and cooperation of competent professionals 
and high-minded and honest citizens. All such issues 
raise questions of policy, and policy can be made only 
by balancing ends and means. Wisdom in policy-making 
requires both clear understanding of desired ends and clear 
knowledge of the effectiveness of various means to those 
ends. The former is the essential educational role of 
the citizen, the latter of the professional. Neither can 
be fully effective without the other. Wisdom—the essen- 
tial ingredient in decision-making—depends on both.” 


One Physician’s Prescriptions 


In the book, Anatomist At Large (New York, Basic 
Books, 1959. $4.00), George W. Corner recalls his ad- 
miration for Edwin George Munn, the first ophthalmolo- 
gist in Rochester, because of “an extraordinary spirit of 
love for his patients.” 

Dr. Corner goes on to advocate “other and larger 
aspects of the spirit of love in the practice of medicine.” 
The majority of people, thinks this physician, cannot pay 
for modern medical care of high quality “except by 
some form of insurance.” 

Hence the members of the medical profession are pre- 
sented with an opportunity to “show the spirit of love, 
or of social conscience, by coming forward to the nation 
helpfully, as a good doctor answers a private call, to join 
in planning ways and means of reorganizing our system 
of medical care to meet modern conditions.” 

The American Medical Association, he notes, now advo- 
cates the same sort of voluntary prepayment plans as 
it was formerly opposing. 

Dr. Corner reveals that he was once advised, before 
delivering a university commencement address: “ ‘Tell the 
graduating class they are joining a profession that is get- 
ting too proud of itself.’” 

The author also believes that many members of the 
medical profession may demonstrate “a spirit of love for 
mankind” as medical officers of some organized service, 
rather than ‘“‘working in private offices and sending out 
their own bills.” 


Africa Sunday School Curriculum 


Over 180 writers have been enlisted from eighteen 
countries or regions in Africa South of the Sahara to 
produce lessons for the new Africa Sunday School cur- 
riculum. The editorial board and the two editors, all from 
within countries of Africa itself, are actively working 
on manuscripts; these are being turned in by writers 
who are scattered throughout the vast expanses of Africa 


which are later to be served by these new teaching ma- 
terials for the churches. The editors are Derrick Cuth- 
bert and Henry Makulu. 

This Africa Sunday School curiculum ultimately js 
to be available in as many as seventy languages or dialects 
of that great continent. At the outset, the lesson materials 
will appear in English, French, and Portuguese. There 
are plans for putting these writings into the twenty 
African languages or dialects. 

The Africa Sunday School curriculum has come about 
through cooperative endeavor. In this, the World Council 
of Christian Education and Sunday School Association 
has had a part, bringing together the thought and re- 
sources of the National Christian Councils and the 
churches within Africa, along with the resources of de- 
nominational mission boards in the West. 

It is expected that some of the books will be in print 
by June, 1961. 

The curriculum for Christian education in Africa is 
one of several similar undertakings of the World Council 
of Christian Education and Sunday School Association, 
475 Riverside Drive, New York 27, N. Y. 


After Reading About Schweitzer 


The following paragraph is from the book, Africa Dis- 
turbed by Emory and Myrta Ross (New York, Friend- 
ship Press, 1959. Cloth, $3.50; paper, $1.95) : 

“In October, 1947, Life magazine printed a short ac- 
count of the work of Dr. Albert Schweitzer at Lam- 
baréné, French Equatorial Africa, A thirty-seven-year-old 
man read it on his 210,000 acre ranch in Arizona. A few 
months later, William Larimer Mellon, Jr., sold his ranch. 
He and his wife went to New Orelans. He took fifteen 
months of intensive pre-medical training work and then 
entered Tulane’s four-year medical course. His wife 
worked as a laboratory technician and nurse. Completing 
medical school, Dr. Mellon finished a residency and a 
surgical internship. In June, 1956, the Mellons opened 
a large, modern hospital, built with their own funds, 
in the needy Artibonite valley of Haiti. With Dr. 
Schweitzer’s permission, it is named Hopital Albert 
Schweitzer. Dr. Mellon had not heard Schweitzer’s name 
until he read it in Life. Africa, by way of the press, had 
thus communicated with the needy people of Haiti.” 


“Information Service” on Microfilm 


This Bureau announces that a complete file of all issues 
of INFORMATION SERVICE, 1919-1958, has been reproduced 
on microfilm by the American Theological Library Asso- 
ciation Board of Microtext. The file consists of 13 reels, 
and a positive copy of the entire text, 1919-58, can be 
secured for $69.00 plus postage. The film is priced to sell 
for 11.6 cents per lineal foot. Prices of portions will be 
quoted on application. Delivery of film is made usually 
within two weeks. 

Orders should be addressed to Raymond P. Morris, 
ATLA Board of Microtext, 409 Prospect St., New Haven 
11, Conn, The film, together with invoice, will be sent 
from Department of Photo-duplication of the University 
of Chicago. Checks should be drawn to American Theo- 
logical Library Association and forwarded to the New 
Haven address. Information concerning rates for other 
periodicals and documents that have been microfilmed can 
also be secured from Dr. Morris. 


Printed in U.S.A. 
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